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ABSTRACT 

The content ana activities of the nontraditional 
component of single parent/homeroaker projects across Kentucky was 
f^rceived past participants as not t»ing as helpful as other 
parts. The study determined whether barriers to nontraditional 
occupations were valid for Kentucky, identified new barriers, 
identified components of previous projects, and assessed deterrents. 
The major deterrents to female entry into the programs are cultural, 
psychological, institutional, and personal-social barriers imposed by 
society and by women themselves. An array of personal-social barriers 
remain: the influence of family/friends, low occupational 
self -concept , lack of money for educational preparation, role 
conflict, fear of success or failure, and lack of role models or 
information. Study population included women who completed the 
program at 12 of the 14 locations. The progrMis assisted women in 
becoming economically independent by meeting career goals. The 
programs served 2,042 clients; 204 were program completers and 37 
were interviewed. The results of the data obtained from the 
interviews validated the 17 previously identified barriers and 
identified 37 additional variable descriptors. The r^ed for special 
emphasis on education and training for nontraditional jobs was 
stressed. (The following are included: table of factors deterring 
women from entering nontraditional careers, a list of single 
parent /displaced homemaker progr^s in Kentucky, an attitude aurvey 
about careers, and 52 references.) (NLA) 
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Introduction 

At the turn of the century, the vast majority of workers 
vere nen. In the social order of the day, the man was the 
bread winner, and the woman was the honenaker. Eighty years 
later, the distribution of labor between the sexes has changed 
radically - women have joined men at the workplace in record 
numbers, more than doubling their share in the labor force 
since 1900 (Levatian & Johnson, 1982) . in more than 60 percent 
of all marriages today the husband is not the sole provider for 
his family. For the first time in history, working wives 
outnumber housewives. 

Women have entered the paid labor force in increasing 
numbers over the past three decades, with a substantial 
percentage choosing careers in male-dominated or "non-traditio- 
nal" fields (Davis, Garfunkle, 1975). However, the percentage 
of increases in skilled trades and technical fields does not 
reflect the overall increase in labor force participation. In 
1950, 34% of women worked outside their homes; in 197o, 43% 
were working, and presently, 51% of American women 16 years of 
aje and older are employed (U.S. Department of Labor, 1976) . 

Despite these changes, women still tend to earn less than 
their male counterparts (NCWW, 1985) . In part this difference 
is due to the fact that women tend to cluster in low status, 
low paying occupations (NCWW, 1985) . 
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Women are stilX largely excluded fron higher paying and 
more prestigious "male intensive** occupations. Only 2.4% of 
those employed in the crafts were women. (NCWW, 1985) . 

Since 1976, when Title II of the Educational Amendments 
(1976) implemented the spirit of Title IX of the 1972 Amend- 
ments, sex equity has become a challenge to vocational educa- 
tion; Title IX requires that each state establish policies, 
procedures and programs to assure that women and men have equal 
access to vocational education. 

For a number of years the Kentucky Department of Educa- 
tion, Office of Vocational Education, has funded projects 
designed to assist single parents/homemakers to make the 
transition from home to economically viable employment. A 
particular focus of these projects has been that of encouraging 
women to enter nontraditional occupations. Yet in a recent 
follow up study by the Kentucky Office of Vocational Education 
of participants of these programs, it was reported that the 
nontraditional component of the above mentioned programs was 
viewed by participants as the least effective part of the 
program preparing them to enter the world of work. This 
finding raised the question, why do these participants feel 
that the nontraditional component is ineffective? 

Wirtenberg, strasburg, and Alspekton (1981) pointed out 
that sex roles are an underlying factor in the distribution of 
women and men across occupations as well as determining links 
of employment and promotions within occupational fields. The 



opportunity to enter blue-collar occupations is different for 
men and wonen, as are societal views regarding the appropriate- 
ness of these jobs for men or women. This has the effect of 
reducing a woman's chance for success in the crafts or techni- 
cal fields. 

Legislation alone has not resulted in any significant 
change in ewployaent for women in non-traditional jobs. Lack 
of success in increasing the numbers of women in these occupa- 
tions would imply that other factors, besides institutional 
barriers are actively deterring women from entering jobs that 
have traditionally been done by men. A review of relevant 
literature and existing programs designed to assist women in 
overcoming barriers to entering non-traditional employment 
indicates that many personal-social barriers are at work, 
thereby, keeping women in "women's jobs." Personal -social 
barriers identified in literature center around such issues as: 
role structure (Burlin, 1976; smith, 1976), tae attitudes of 
significant others, such as family, and friends, spouses, or 
peers; (eg. Kane, Frazee, and Dee, 1976} and self -percept ions 
(e.g. Korman, 1970; Mertheimer and Nelson, 1977). 

Women who have made some attempt to enter non- traditional 
occupations or training programs are likely to have encountered 
both institutional and personal-social barriers. Both of these 
sets of barriers have their roots in long standing societal 
attitudes ascribing certain characteristics and roles to 
females and others to males. The process by which these 



attitudes are perpetrated is known as sex stereotyping and 
begins very early in the socialization of children. 

By the tine children enter school, they have already 
acquired stereotyped attitudes about "appropriate" behaviors 
for both sexes through training from parents, and others whon 
they contact on a daily basis. Fought (1975) notes that sex 
stereotyping begins early, is set by age three, and is defined 
by the age of six. Scholassberg and Goodnan (1975) point out 
that stereotypic choices by both sexes can be found in kinder- 
garten. 

At the secondary level, it is not surprising to find that 
boys and girls reflect high sex role stereotyping in their 
anticipated occupational choices and 3evels of aspiration. 
Young women do not really anticipate full career participation 
and therefore do not avail themselves of opportunities that 
will enhance their future marketability. Even in the early 
years, it has been repeatedly demonstrated that girls see 
themselves as having fever career options than boys and they 
, aspire to traditionally "feminine" occupations which rarely 
overlap the group of occupations chosen by boys. This phenome- 
non of occupational sex role stereotyping has been demonstrated 
at all age levels in studies of students in college, (Epstein & 
Bronzaft, 1975? Horner, 1972) high school, (Barnett, 1975; 
Bogie, 1976? Marini, 1978) elementary schools, (Hawker, 1973? 
Woft, 1971? S legal, 1973) and preschool (Getty & cann, 1981? 
Jennings, 1975? Papalia & Tennent, 1975). Even girls who 



indicate a desire to pursue careers in masculine- oriented 
fields admit that they really do not expect to achieve their 
goals. (Bogie, 1976; Slocum & Bales, 1968). These perceptions 
tend to persist over time, and women, as adults, still tend to 
select "female" occupations (Scott, Fenske, & Maxey, 1974). 
This tendency is further supported when one reviews the occupa- 
tional choices made by participants in single/parent homemaker 
programs across the Commonwealth of Kentucky. The major 
impact of this acceptance of traditional stereotypes on women's 
career development is a restriction of the number and kinds of 
occupations women choose and the economic benefits to be 
derived from higher paying "male" occupations. The fact that 
women continue to select occupations from a very narrow range 
of options in spite of the removal of institutional barriers 
will attest to the persistence of the stereotypical attitudes 
in the minds of women themselves. 

One result of acceptance of traditional cultural stereo- 
types is a severe restriction of the number of occupational 
choices available. In 1985 more than two-fifths of all women 
workers were employed in ten occupations: secretary, salesper- 
son, bookkeeper, private household worker, elementary school 
teacher, waitress, typist, cashier, sewer and stitcher, and 
registered nurse (NCWW,1985). Thus, the question becomes, 
"What prevents women from selecting and entering the usually 
higher paying male dominated occupations?" 

When individuals repeatedly encounter barriers in their 
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attempts to enter nontraditional occupations, they may begin to 
feeX powerless to overcome the barriers. When individuals 
repeatedly find that their attempts to achieve a goal are not 
being rewarded, they may experience a phenomenon described as 
**learned helplessness." 

As described by Cohen, Rothbart, and Phillips (1976) this 
can occur when individuals repeatedly find their attempts to 
achieve a goal not being rewarded. They experience the percep- 
tion that rewards occur independent of one's own actions. Thus 
women might come to feel helpless in getting into any occupa- 
tion other than those traditionally held by women. A concept 
closely related to the phenomenon of learned helplessness is 
the social learning construct of internal-external (I-E) locus 
of control (Rotter, 1976) . I-E is conceptualized as a continu- 
um of individual differences which refers to the extent to 
which an individual believes that reinforcements occur because 
of one*s own behavior. On the internal end of the continum, a 
person believes that the things that happen in life result from 
one*s own actions; whereas on the external end, the individual 
believes things happen because of fate or chance. Belief in 
one's ability to have effect upon their own career creates 
inequality in both access to training and employment, as 
compared to those who feel they have a high degree of personal 
control over job preparation and acquisition. Because of the 
nature of society and the dual responsibilities of homemaXing 
and career, the effect of absence of belief in personal control 



in these domains is especially detrimental to females. 
Programs that have been developed to help women eliminate the 
effects of sex bias and sex discrimination on educational and 
educational opportunity share certain commonalities of purpose 
and approaches to the problem. Five elements found in many 
programs to help women enter nontraditional jobs are these: 1} 
recruitment, 2) counseling, 3} training, 4) placement, and 5) 
follow up. These elements would seem to bring women from the 
initial stage of interest in nontraditional job to the final 
stage of adjusting to working at that job. The recruitment 
phase is generally intended to attract women who may be inter- 
ested in entering nontraditional jobs and to screen applicants 
in order to select those who are most likely to successfully 
complete the program. Counseling is used throughout most 
programs to help women make good career decisions and develop 
positive attributes like self-confidence and assexrtiveness . 
Training is particularly important for women entering nontradi- 
tional jobs because they are likely to have missed out on 
learning basic mechanical and mathematical skills which men 
routinely learn in the normal process of elementary and 
secondary education Placement has taken the form of a dial 
effort with the major thrust aimed at placing trained women in 
job openings. The second facet of placement is largely a 
public relations effort intended to kindle awareness and 
favorable attitudes of the general public regarding women in 
nontraditional occupations. The follow up phase involves 
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helping placements cope on the job and gathering information 
for future success in training and placement. 

State p^ypose of Prqject 

The purpose of this project was to determine why the 
content and activities of the nontraditional component of 
single parent/homemaker projects across the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky perceived by past participants as not being as helpful 
as other aspects of the program. Additional objectives includ- 
ed were: 

1) To determine if previously identified barriers to 
nontraditional occupations were seen by participants 
as valid for Kentucky. 

2) To identify any new barriers which may not have been 
identified previously. 

3) To identify components and objectives of previously 
funded projects to determine commonalities. 

4) To assess the nontraditional deterrents to entry of 
females into occupational preparation programs not 
usually associated with female stereotyping. 

Review o f Related Literature 

In Kentucky, households headed by women are poorer than 
households headed by men. This has been true since at least 
1950, according to U.S. Census data analyzed by Lorraine 
Gorkovitch (1986), who researches population changes and 



characteristics at the University of Kentucky College of 
Agriculture . 

According to a study published in May 1986 by the Kentucky 
Task Force on Hunger, 56 percent of all families in Kentucky 
headed by women with preschool ~age children live below the 
poverty level (Davis, 1986). 

In spite of efforts to remove institutional barriers, the 
fact remains that women are often trapped in low paying dead 
end jobs, from which it is impossible for them to escape. At 
the same time, companies are looking for employees in nontradi- 
tional occupations. Why is it that women have not taken 
advantage of the opportunities which confront them? Sex bias, 
sex discrimination, and sex role stereotyping have become 
familiar deterrents in modern society. In spite of the fact 
that institutional barriers have been dealt with in laws, such 
as the Equal Pay Act of 1963, Title VII of Civil Rights Act of 
1964, and the Fair Labor Standards Act, there has not been a 
significant increase in the numbers of women working at nontra- 
ditional jobs. The employment policy of the nation is clearly 
to eliminate sex bias and sex role stereotyping in both employ- 
ment and preparation for employment. The enactment of Federal 
legislation has effectively removed the institutional barriers. 
But changing admission and employment policies has not removed 
all barriers that a female encounters if she aspires to a 
nontraditional career. 

Wirtenberg, Strasburg, and Alspekton (1981) pointed out 



that sex roles are an underlying factor in the distribution of 
women and men across occupations as well as determining employ- 
ment and promotions within occupational fields. The opportuni- 
ties to enter blue-collar occupations are different for men and 
women, and societal views regarding the appropriateness of 
these jobs for men and women influence their chances of success 
in crafts, labor or technical fields. Some of the reasons for 
discrimination against women are societal values, beliefs, 
attitudes, and individual personalities. Accepting these 
reasons, many people have assumed that certain jobs are appro- 
priate for men or women only. These assumptions have long 
been ingrained into the fabric of our society in such a way 
that they have become part of normal business practices. 

Women who attempt to enter careers and training programs 
traditionally dominated by men have generally encountered 
barriers which have effectively kept most women in "women's 
jobs," Despite attempts to eliminate institutional barriers to 
women entering non-traditional jobs, only a relatively small 
proportion of women workers are employed in blue collar jobs 
(U.S. Dept. of Labor 1975). The vast majority of women in the 
labor force remain in the lower paid and/or less skilled areas 
such as service, health, educational, and clerical occupations. 
(NCWW, 1986) 

This would indicate that other factors are operating to 
exclude women from nontraditional occupations. Women desiring 
entry into nontraditional careers and training programs 
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probably will be discouraged from the start by sex stereotyping 
or sex bias which is more subtle and often more serious than 
outright sex discrimination (Koontz, 1972? Lehman, 1977). 

Significant others, such as parents, teachers, and peers 
can also communicate information and societal norms about 
expected female stereotypic roles. At an early age, females 
learn from those around them which roles are acceptable and 
which are not (Looft, 1971). The major deterrents to female 
entry into these programs appear to be cultural and psychologi- 
cal barriers imposed by society and by women themselves. 

Institutional barriers are those which can be, and have 
been, addressed by legislation in attempts to equalize educa- 
tional and occupational opportunities for men and women. 
Personal -social barriers, on the other hand, tend to be more 
covert and subtle, and consequently are much more difficult to 
overcome - 

Children seem to learn at an early age which roles are 
acceptable for females and which are not (Looft, 1971) . The 
process of sex role stereotyping experienced by young children 
in our society is quite effective in teaching them early which 
occupations are performed by males and which by females. These 
perceptions tend to persist over time. 

It has been concluded that by second grade children have 
absorbed society's expectation of **sex appropriate** work, and 
to some extent are aware of their own sexual identity (Siegal, 
1973) . 
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One of the results of acceptance of traditional cultural 
stereotypes is a severe restriction of the career opportunities 
females feel free to choose, what prevents women from select- 
ing and entering nontraditional occupations which are usually 
higher paying jobs? 

Thomas (1979) reports that women who have encountered 
barriers in attempting to enter a nontraditional occupation 
may begin to feel powerless to overcome the obstacles. Indi- 
viduals, who repeatedly find that their attempts to achieve a 
goal are not rewarded, may experience a phenomenon described 
as "learned helplessness" (Cohen, Rothbart, & Phillips, 1976). 
This involves the perception that reinforcement occurs indepen- 
dent of individuals* actions, and thus they feel helpless in 
getting into any occupation that is different from those 
noxnnally considered as being appropriate for women. 

A closely related concept to the phenomenon of learned 
helplessness is the social learning construct of Internal - 
External (I-E) locus of control (Rotter, 1966) . I-E is 
conceptualized as a continuum of individual differences which 
refers to the extent to which an individual believes reinforce- 
ments occur because of one's own behavior. On the internal end 
of the continuum, a person believes that the things that happen 
in life result from one's own actions, whereas on the external 
end, the individual believes that control of rewards is outside 
ourself , and that things happen because of fate or chance. 
Belief in one's own ability to have an effect on the career one 
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will enter creates inequality in both access to training and 
enployment as compared to those who feel they have a high 
degree of personal control over job preparation and acquisi- 
tion. Because of the nature of society and the dual responsi- 
bilities of homemaking and career, the effect of the absence of 
belief in personal control in these domains is especially 
detrimental to females. 

The elimination of institutional deterrents to women's 
entry into traditionally male-dominated occupations has not had 
sufficient impact to achieve true equity of occupational 
opportunity. Higher paying and more prestigious jobs are still 
male-intensive and women workers are still clustered in rela- 
tively few occupations (NCWW, 1985) . 

Probable causes of these conditions suggested by the 
review of literature for this paper include the unwillingness 
of many females to break out of the female sex role stereotype 
and the inability (helplessness) of others to overcome the 
psychological and sociological barriers they encounter when 
they deviate from established social norms. While it may be 
true that women would still select traditional "women's 
careers" even if all sex discriminations were removed a sub- 
stantial percentage of women would choose nontraditional 
employment if they were able to overcome the barriers they 
perceive (Cox, 1978) . 

The employment policy of the nation is clearly to elimi- 
nate sex bias and sex role stereotyping i.p both employment and 
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preparation for employment. But changing the admissions and 
employment policies does not remove all the barriers that a 
female will encounter if she aspires to a nontraditional 
career. A female who dares to express interest in nontradi- 
tional occupations is likely to be deterred by school counsel- 
ors (or other school personnel) reflection of their own values. 

Research of Ekstrom (1972) and Westervelt (1975) has shown 
barriers to full participation by women to be categorized into 
three distinct areas; institutional, situational, and disposit- 
ional. Briefly, Ekstrom defined institutional barriers as 
those concerning admission policy, financial aid practices, 
institutional regulations, and staff attitudes. Situational 
barriers involved family responsibilities, financial need, and 
societal pressures. The dispositional barriers are those such 
as fear of faili)ig, attitude toward intellectual activity, role 
preference, level of aspiration, dependence, and inferiority 
feelings. These barriers can be classified under the broad 
general headings of stereotyping of roles and occupations and 
are thus considered to be non-institutional deterrents. 

stereotyping of Oc cupations 

Perceptions of stereotypic occupations for females as well 
as males develop at an early age and are persistent (Looft, 
1971 and S legal 1973) concluded that ••it is as if by the second 
grade, children have absorbed the societal expectation of sex 
appropriate work, are aware of their own sexual identity at 
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some level, and have selected the traditional cultural stereo- 
type. ** 

Barriers to Women *s Entry into Montradition a l careers 

As noted above, institutional barriers are those which can 
be and have been addressed by legislative attempts to equalize 
occupational opportunities for men and women. Issues dealt 
with by legislation include? training, hiring, and promotions 
practices which may have been used in the past to exclude women 
from many jobs. Such barriers are generally rather overt, and 
as such, can be effectively remedied by legislative policy. 
The removal of legal and institutional barriers, however, 
has not changed the attitudinal barriers. Personal and social 
barriers tend to be more covert and more subtle, consequently 
more difficult to overcome. 

Those barriers which seem to reoccur throughout the 
literature may be grouped under the general headings of; 

1. Influence of family/ friends 

2. Low occupational self-concept 

3. Lack of educational preparation for a 
nontraditional career. 

4. Role conflict 

5. Lack of information about non->traditional 
careers 

6. Fear of success or failure 

7. Lack of available role models 
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8. Lack of money to finance training. 

These barriers act as deterrents to women's re-entry to 
the work force as well as to their initial entry. In other 
words, many of the factors operating to keep women out of the 
workforce and higher education are the same factors which may 
deter them from entering nontraditional occupations. 

At least three of the barriers (ie, lack of educational 
preparation; lack of information, and lack of role models) 
would seem to be unique to the field of nontraditional careers. 

Influence of Famil v/Friends 

The factor identified most often in the literature as a 
barrier to women is the negative influences exerted by their 
family members and friends. In a survey conducted by the 
Indiana State Board of Vocational and Technical Education 
(1977) of women who had considered and rejected the idea of 
entering a nontraditional career, found that 23% of the respon- 
dents identified parental influence as the reason for rejecting 
a nontraditional career. 

Also, considerable influence on women's career choice is 
the factor of husband's attitudes. Reubens and Reubens (1977) 
have pointed out the significance of women's marital and 
family status in career choice. They indicated that a 
husband's attitude will certainly influence whether a wife's 
enthusiasm for a nontraditional career is an individual deci- 
sion or a family decision. 



The importance of family influence in general over women's 
career selections has been widely alluded to in the literature 
(eg. Consad, 1976; Indiana state Bd. 1977? Kane, et. al. 1977; 
Sedaka, 1975; Tetul & Denker, 1977) and as such must be 
considered a primary deterrent to women in their choice of a 
non-traditional career. 

L ow Occupational Self -Concent 

The second most frequently discussed barrier in the 
literature reviewed, was the fact that women appear to have a 
lower self -concept than men in the realm of occupational 
performance. 

Such expectations may have the effect of limiting the 
range of occupations women feel free to choose, thus leading to 
actual failure in nontraditional occupational endeavors. 
These latent observations would seem to make this barrier a 
rather serious consideration for those who might design a 
program to help women overcome barriers. 

Lack of Educational Preparation for Nontraditional Careers 

One very practical barrier is the fact that women simply 
are not educated to the same extent as men in the areas which 
would qualify them for entry into nontraditional occupations. 
Traditionally, females have not prepared for the technical 
fields to the same degree as males. Women in general have felt 
afraid of being viewed as unferoinine and of jeopardizing their 
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relationship with men (Pfiffner, 1972). Thus, it seems that 
girls in school not only choose traditionally "female" courses 
of study, but are also encouraged to do so by teachers and 
counselors who tend to "track" them into courses that are 
"appropriate" for women (Adickes and Worthman, 1976) . 

It seems that the crucial element which would prepare 
women for nontraditional careers would be an adequate back- 
ground in mathematics, however, mathematics and science, 
through the process of sex role stereotyping, have been thought 
of as exclusively male domains. 

Role Conflict 

A factor which would seem to operate in conjunction with 
the first barrier cited above, influence of family and friends, 
is that of role conflict. In order to perform a nontraditional 
job (or for that matter any job) , women first may feel the need 
to resolve conflicts between the roles of worker and parent, 
worker and spouse, and nontraditional worker and woman (Burl in, 
1976, Indiana St. Bd., 1977). An added element of conflict is 
suggested by smith (1977) who notes that women are sbcialized 
to direct attention away from themselves as workers and toward 
getting their identity from spouses or potential spouses. 

More than half (55%) of the women in Smith's (1977) survey 
on barriers to women in nontraditional careers indicated the 
belief that a wife's career should not interfere with her 
husband's career success. 
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Lack of inforroation About Hontraditional Careers 

Another very practical barrier to women's entry into 
nontraditional occupations is the fact that women frequently 
do not have access to information concerning such occupations 
(Bromf ield & Kelmurray, 1976) . 

Lack of information about available nontraditional 
careers may be a critical barrier to women, since it could 
prevent them from getting adequate background to qualify them 
for nontraditional jobs. Kane et. al (1977) observed that 
since information on nontraditional jobs for women is lacking, 
they do not, therefore, take courses that would prepare them 
for apprenticeships. 

It appears, then, that the fact that women are not 
informed about the availability of nontraditional careers may 
lead to a lack of educational preparation for such jobs. 
Consequently, as women compete with men for available male- 
dominated jobs, they start out at a disadvantage and have 
to try that much harder to achieve success. 

Fear of Success or Failure 

This barrier may be closely related to the second above, 
low occupational self concept, in that if a woman perceives 
herself to be somewhat less competent than men, then it would 
follow that she might fear not being able to compete success- 
fully with men. Or, if she is successful, she might fear the 
consequences of success in terms of her relationships with men. 
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(Smith, 1976) . The fear of failure in nontraditional occupa- 
tions is widely addressed in the literature, and seems to be 
closely tied to the fear of competing with men (McDonald & 
Currier, 1977) . 

The other component of this barrier, fear of success, may 
be used upon values conflict, with the desire to succeed pitted 
against: 1) the espousal of traditionally "masculine" values 
like competition and achievement and 2) the risk of jeopardize 
ing relationships with men. 

Lack of Available R ole Models 

It follows that if there are relatively few women in 
nontraditional careers, the women who might aspire to such 
careers would have few female role models after which to 
pattern themselves. This, in fact, seems to be the case, and 
has been widely alluded to as a factor deterring women from 
entering nontraditional occupations (Austin et al 1976) . 

At the same time, it might be speculated that entry of 
more woman into male-dominated career fields will have a 
snowballing effect on inducing more women to enter careers, 
creating more role models. 

Lack of Money to Finance Training 

A final category of barriers to women's entry into nontra- 
ditional occupations is the problem of financing training in 
order to get a particular job. It must be noted that the 
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element of training is more crucial for women than for men, 
since women's overall experience and training do not generally 
provide the shelter necessary in a career that is traditionally 
done by men. The issue of financing training may be further 
complicated by the awareness that it may be difficult for a 
women to get a nontraditional job of her choice even after she 
has finished and paid for a training program. Thus, she may 
not want to take the risk to prepare for a job which may be 
doubtful when she can prepare for a job which is sure, (i.e. 
traditional women's occupations). 

In any case, lack of money to pay for training has been 
seen as a barrier. Additionally, it has been suggested that 
many women, due to home and family responsibilities, need to 
attend training programs part-time and so the need exists for 
financial aid for part-time students. Further, in the case of 
single parents, economic needs are such that they can not 
participate in lengthy training programs, but must find a way 
to provide economically for their family for shorter periods of 
training. 

A final deterrent noted in this area is the fact that it 
is difficult for women to get loans (Astin, 1976} . Women 
generally lack information on how to get money for training and 
may also find it more difficult to secure financial aid due to 
their special needs. 
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While legal barriers to women entering nontraditional 
occupations have largely been removed, a sizeable array of 
personal-fsocial barriers remain and create conflicts for those 
women who would like to enter male-dominated careers and 
preparation programs (Ahrons, 1976? Ekstrom, 1972; U.S. 
Department of Labor, 1975? Westervelt, 1975). The causes of 
this persistent deterrence may be found in the social and 
occupational sex role stereotyping that is a part of the 
acculturation of young children in this country. Such stereo- 
typing severely restricts the range and types of occupations 
that women feel free to choose. Further, women appear to 
adjust their actual performance to low self-expectation and 
enter occupations which may require less ability, when in fact 
they could take advantage of the wider range of career choices 
if male dominated occupations were given consideration. 



MethodoXocrv of Design 

The purpose of this project vas to determine why the 
content and activities of the nontraditional component of 
single parent/homemaker projects in Kentucky were not as 
helpful as other aspects of the program, as perceived by past 
participants. Additional objectives included were: 1) to 
determine which previously identified barriers to non-tradi- 
tional occupations were seen by participants as being valid for 
Kentucky? 2) to identify any new barriers which may not have 
been identified previously; 3) to identify components and 
objectives in previously funded projects to determine commonal- 
ities; and 4) to assess the (nontraditional) <?eterrents to 
entry of females into nontraditional occupational preparation 
programs not usually associated with female stereotyping. 



Subjects 

The population in this study included women who completed 
the single parent/homemaker program at fourteen locations 
throughout the commonwealth (see appendix A) . All participants 
meeting the guidelines for funding under the Carl Perkins Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1984. Further, they were either 
graduates of the program or were nearing completion of the 
program. The primary focus of these programs is to assist 
single parent/horoemakers in making the transition from unem- 
ployment or underemployment to full participation in the work 
force, in occupations which will afford them the opportunity to 
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be economically Independent and to meet personal needs which 
come about as a result of implementing their career decisions. 

Instruments 

The questionnaire and interview schedule used for this 
project was developed by (Thomas 1979) in her project titled: 
overcoming Personal Social Barriers to Entry into Non-Tradi~ 
tional Occupational Frenar ation Programs. A Final Report . The 
instruments were developed, and validated using interviews, 
pilot testing, and other procedures which ensure the validity 
of the instrument (see appendix B) . 

The interview schedule (appendix C) was developed by 
Thomas (1979) , and was used with little modification. In 
conducting the interview, a tape recording was made, and 
transcribed to insure the accuracy of individual responses to 
each question. 

In order to determine the content and activities of each 
program in operation, directors at the fourteen sites were 
asked to submit copies of their curriculum materials for 
analysis, in addition, other curriculum materials, as identi- 
fied through the literature search, were requested or purchased 
from the various sources of available information. 

j^rpg^dyy^ 

The initial phase of the project entailed a critical 
review of the literature in order to determine the current 
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state-of'the art and to identify successful programs for 
females who wish to enter nontraditional occupations and to 
determine the curriculum components of these programs. A 
primary focus was to identify the barriers that other partici- 
pants had perceived to influence their career choice, and 
determine which activities appeared to the most successful in 
overcoming the barriers. 

The second phase of the project involved preliminary 
interviews with several project directors around the Common- 
wealth to determine the structure and content of the nontradi- 
tional component of their program. In addition, the overall 
content of these programs was discussed and time lines were 
established for approaching participants. 

The fourth phase involved interviewing program partici- 
pants and having them complete the questionnaire. Of the 
fourteen sites in operation, twelve were able to participate in 
this portion of the project. These centers were representative 
of rural, urban, and mid-size cities. Two sites were not 
included in the study, primarily because the project directors 
were new to the job, and the projects were in the initial stage 
of development. Visits to each site were scheduled for times 
when participants were either returning for follow-up training 
or they were completing their initial training program. 

The initial training consists of a forty hour program, 
focusing upon the needs of the adult single parent/homemaKer. 
The intent of each program is to assist them in the process of 
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entering or reentering the world of work outside the home. The 
interview of program participants was undertaken in order to 
identify any barriers which had not been reported in the 
various studies reviewed previously. The questionnaire was 
administered to as many participants as possible at each site. 

Selection of the Sample 

In order to get a representative sample from each program, 
a minimum of five to seven participants were selected to 
participate in the interview. These individuals were personal- 
ly interviewed by the project staff and their answers were 
recorded using a tape recorder, and transcribed at a later 
time. Every attempt was made to ensure the privacy of each 
participant. The questionnaire was administered to large 
groups as available, thus ensuring a sufficiently large sample. 
While there was no attempt to randomly select the sample, it is 
estimated that approximately 10% of the yearly participants 
completed the questionnaire. 

Data Analysis 

The data analysis focused upon tliree major objectives. 
1) to determine if previously identified barriers to non- 
traditional occupations were seen by participants as valid for 
Kentucky; 2) to identify any new barriers which may not have 
been previously identified; and 3} to assess the nontraditional 
deterrents to entry of females into occupational preparation 



programs not usually associated with female stereotyping. 

In order to assess these objectives, the previously 
mentioned questionnaire was administered. Numerical values 
were assigned to the five point Likert scale, ranging from 1 
representing "strongly agree" to 5 representing "strongly 
disagree". The statistical package used was StatPac and the 
program fretjuencies were used to do the computations. 

If an item rated strongly agree or agree by 40% or more of 
the respondents it was considered to be an important deterrent, 
and was accepted as a barrier to women who might wish to enter 
a male dominated occupation. 

Results 

The results of this study are reported according to the 
findings which resulted from interviews with project directors, 
review of curriculum materials, interviews with participants 
and data collected from the questionnaires. 

One of the major objectives was to determine why the 
content and activities of the nontraditional component of 
various single parent/homemaker progrsuos was not as helpful as 
other aspects of the program, as perceived by past partici- 
pants. In order to arrive at an answer to this question 
project directors were interviewed and curriculum content was 
analyzed. The majority of these entry or reentry programs were 
forty hours in length, and a considerable portion of this time 
is spent dealing with such topics as self-esteem, self-assess- 
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ment, and the career decision making process. Because of the 
limitations of time and the needs of individuals, there has 
been little effort devoted to examining the previously identi- 
fied barriers. In most cases, just getting the participants to 
begin to believe they can take responsibility for their own 
lives is a major accomplishment. Therefore, drriculum content 
which focuses upon nontraditional occupations is minimal at 
best and non-existent in most cases. Further, it was found 
that in most cases the people who have responsibility for 
delivery of these programs, are themselves women who have 
followed traditionally sex stereotypical careers. They have 
little or no experience with male-dominated occupations, and 
are at a distinct disadvantage in discussing nontraditional 
careers with their participants. 

Interview 

In order to determine if previously identified barriers to 
nontraditional occupation were viewed by participants as valid 
for Kentucky, the interview schedule developed by Thomas (1979) 
was used (appendix C) . This instrument was developed, pilot 
tested and its validity and reliability established. 

Accoztiing to recent statistical data submitted to the 
State Department of Education, these 14 programs served approx- 
imately 2042 clients. At the time the surveys and interviews 
were conducted approximately 204 participants were available to 
participate in the study. This would represent 9.9% of the 
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total served. While no attempt was made to use a random 
sample, it is felt that the size of the sample is sufficiently 
large enough to be representative of the total group of partic- 
ipants served at each single parent/homemaker project site, in 
as much as no statistical test of significance is being used to 
meed the previously mentioned objectives, the project staff 
feels confident that the views presented by the sample would 
provide a strong indication of the views of the larger group. 

A total of 204 participants were available, and possible 
could be interviewed. Thirty-seven were selected to be inter- 
viewed or approximately 18% of the total. The findings from 
the interviews did not produce any surprising information. 
They did, however, confirm the findings of previous studies. 
One area, which may be of interest, however, is that of the 37 
people interviewed, it was found that 17 ,of these individuals 
were born and raised in states other than Kentucky. This would 
indicate that the responses to all questions are not unique to 
Kentucky but are problems universally associated with women and 
barriers to nontraditional occupations. The occupations of 
parents of those interviewed were found to be generally the 
lower paid, semi skilled workers and followed traditionally sex 
role stereotyping patterns. A majority of the participants' 
mothers were homemakers, but 43% reported their mothers worked 
at jobs outside the home. This figure corresponds closely with 
national labor statistics. 

Parental education was an area in which the population may 
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differ with the U.S. population, but parallels vith the educa- 
tional preparation for the state. Only 37% reported that their 
father had finished high school. There was little change in 
this category when questioned about their mothers education; 
13 of the 37 reported that their mother had finished high 
school or had completed the requirements for the General 
Education Development (GED) . This represents 35% of the 
sample, in contrast 36 of 37 interviewed reported they had 
completed high school c had passed the GED test. 

Nearly all of t.1o&c interviewed had prior work experience. 
In most cases the jobs they reported having held were low 
paying dead end jobs which held little hope for promotion or to 
provide a positive career path. None of those interviewed 
reported having held a nontraditional job. Typical jobs were, 
waitress, clerical jobs, factory worker or other part-time, 
short term or seasonal jobs. 

When questioned about their fathers influence on their 
career choices while growing up, the majority reported their 
fathers wanted them to get a good education. The majority 
reported they did not feel their fathers influenced their 
career decision, except for a small number who felt their 
fathers overtly felt that women should assume typical sex-role 
stereotype occupations i.e. nurse, homemaker. It appears that 
more of the fathers approved of women working outside the home, 
than disapproved. When one reviews questions relating to 
financial consideration it becomes very clear that two parents 
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working outside the hone vas an econonic necessity. Their 
mothers influence closely parallels that of their fathers, as 
little or no differences were reported, as it relates to their 
mothers influence upon their career decisions. 

siblings were not reported as being a factor in their 
career decision making process. Most participants reported 
that brothers and sisters were supportive of their career 
decisions and continue to provide their support. The number of 
brothers and sisters did have an economic impact upon the 
family, and therefore, has a limiting effect upon plans for 
future schooling. A substantial majority reported that f inane- 
es were a major barrier in implementing their career plans. 

When asked if they had the opportunity today, would you 
consider pursuing a nontraditional occupation, 30 of the 37 
reported they would consider this career option. Follow-up 
questions indicate a high level of parent influence, with their 
fathers* occupation being one of the influencing factors. 

Major factors which might keep them from not pursuing a 
nontraditional occupation include such things as husband or 
significant others, the hassle they would receive on the job; 
self confidence and availability of training along with the 
time required for training. Clearly, finances were viewed to 
be the major barrier to pursuing thn nontraditional occupation. 

The majority felt they had the skills and abilities which 
would enable them to pursue nontraditional occupations, and 
that women were suited for most nontraditional occupations. 
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While a majority of those interviewed did not indicate a desire 
to pursue a nontraditional occupation, 43% indicted that while 
growing up they had considered pursuing a nontraditional 
occupation. Almost all of those interviewed, did however, 
demonstrate a fierce desire to do something to better their 
education and job prospects. 

In general the results of the data obtained from the 
interviews did not discover any new barriers to nontraditional 
occupations. Previously identified barriers, however, were 
confirmed as valid for single parent/homemakers in the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky. 
Quest ionna ire 

This part of the study was undertaken to determine if 
previously identified barriers to nontraditional occupations 
were seen by participants as valid for Kentucky. The question- 
naire was developed by Thomas (1979). In her study the popula- 
tion studied consisted of women who had chosen traditional 
occupations, specifically nurses, secretaries and teachers. 
This population, because of licensure and certification, for 
the most pazrt requires a higher level of education. The 
population reported in the current study, represents a more 
general group. 

As in the previously mentioned study, seventeen factors 
deterring women from entering nontraditional careers have been 
identified. These factors, their labels, and component items 
are enumerated in Table 1. Factor 1 is concerned with concep- 
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tions vomen may hold about their role in a work environment 
which is doninated by aen. The results indicate that wonen in 
this study felt there were at least five additional variable 
descriptions which apply to «jeir situation. N-1) they don»t 
have the social connections to assure their getting a job; 
0»2) fear of being rejected by males with whom she would be 
working; 0-13) she feels that she would given the most 
miserable tasks in the place? 0-14) she doesn't feel that she 
can convince an employer that she has the ability to do the 
job. 

Factor 2 is concerned with a woman's perception of who she 
is and what her abilities are. Indicative of this factor are 
the attitudes that women don't look for the same careers as men 
because; l) they are more timid than men; 2) they usually take 
t!he easy way out; 3) they don't want to assume responsibilities 
required in these fields; 4) they are not emotionally strong 
enough; 5) they can't exercise the self discipline needed to 
prepare for a career; 6) they can't stand up for what they 
want; 7) they are not good decision makers. While these 
factors may have been identified by others in the previously 
mentioned study, they are not perceived by the participants of 
this study as significant barriers. The respondents disagreed 
or st.'^ ongly disagreed with these and similar statements in more 
than 75% of the cases. 

Reinforcement of the stereotypical woman's role by the 
family is reflected in the third factor. Eight additional 



variable descriptions were identified as agree or strongly 
agree: N-4) they don't want to leave their hoiae town? A-1) she 
wasn't told she could enter careers held hy men. k woman's 
family may affect her career decision by: R-l) discouraging her 
from going to school; R-6} making all her decisions for her. A 
woman may not go into a nontraditional or previously male- 
dominated career because: T-l) her family feels that academics 
are for men; easier studies are for women. T-2) Her family 
told her that boys would not want to date girls who were too 
smart or who were career oriented; T-11) her feeling that if 
her parents said so, it must be right; T-12) her parents want 
her to get married, take care of her husband, and provide 
grandchildren as soon as possibility; T-15) her working mostly 
with men in a profession causes problems at home for her 
husband. 

Factor 4 is concerned with the establishment of priorities 
with regard to family responsibilities and career needs. Only 
one new variable met the criteria and differed from the previ- 
ous study. A woman may have difficulty getting qualified and 
staying qualified for jobs traditionally held by men because: 
K'2) she finds it necessary to leave the training program to 
follow her husband or family. 

The attitude of others at the entry and training levels 
toward women entering nontraditional careers is represented by 
factor 5. Items in this category are concerned with the 
attitudes of training personnel in nontraditional programs. 



reflect a woman's feelings that these individuals don't see her 
as capable of coapleting the training or successfully entering 
the job narXet in these fields. This study did not uncover any 
additional variable descriptions. 

The attitudes of friends towards a woman's plan to enter a 
nontraditional career is found in Factor 6. These variables 
are concerned with stereotypical ideas. Xt was fotind that the 
participants of this study added E-1) that she isn't feminine 
if she seeks to enter a nontraditional career? E-2) "ladies" 
shouldn't seek that kind of a career; E-4) she won't be satis- 
fied with the job; E-5) she won't have job security; E-7) women 
should be teachers, secretaries, nurses or homemakers. 

Factor 7 covers perception of security in traditional 
jobs. They like their jobs and they know they can be success- 
ful in traditional jobs. 

A woman may be deterred from a nontraditional career 
because she doesn't see herself as a professional. Factor 8. 
She may decided not to enter careers that are held by men 
because: A-5} she doesn't see herself as a professional; A-6} 
she doesn't feel that she is as competent as the men in the 
field. 

Factor 9, the belief in the myth that a woman's place is 
in the home was not found to be a variable description ranked 
high by participants, indicating that they do not subscribe to 
this myth in large numbers. 

Women may decide to enter traditional occupations because 
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significant others have followed the job pattern. Factor 10. 
In addition it was found that a woman is likely to choose 
because: D-1) others tell her to. 

Factor 11 is concerned with obtaining information about 
nonti.aditional careers. It was found that information about 
careers usually held hy men: B-l) may be difficult to relate to 
for a woman. 

Factor 12, attitudes about college education for women - 
none cited. 

Factor 13, fear of the nontraditional job setting; if a 
woman who obtains a job in an area dominated by men may find It 
difficult to cope with: U-9} the dangers that exist in some 
jobs. A-ll) The conflict with religious teachings that stress 
the role of a woman as that of wife and mother. 

Factor 14 is concerned with the attitude that in nontradi- 
tional jobs, men are superior to women - no variables were 
cited for this factor. 

Women may be deterred because of fear of failure and/or 
dissatisfaction in nontraditional training programs or jobs. 
Factor 15. Four additional variables were identified. A woman 
may have difficulty getting qualified and staying qualified for 
a job traditionally held by men because; K-3} she feels it 
would be difficult to get admitted to the education and train- 
ing programs, so she never tries. K-9} She hasn't had anyone 
tell her to take the required prerequisites for the training 
program. A woman may be reluctant to pursue a career in a 
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field dominated by men because: 0-3) she feels there is a low 
probability of a woman being successful in the field; 0-19) she 
doesn't feel she would be lucky enough to get it. 

Factor 16 represents the myth perpetuated about women who 
are successful in nontraditional fields. A woman may decide 

to enter careers that are usually held by men because: A-7) 
she would offend men by being successful; women who hold jobs 
in traditionally female occupations find it difficult to leave 
their jobs to acquire jobs traditionally held by men because; 
G-5) they are respected for the vork they do now, but wouldn't 
be respected in the new occupation; H-7) a woman will be 
propositioned if she wor]cs where men work. 

Financial resources needed for training is Factor 17. A 
woman may be reluctant to seek training for a career usually 
held by men because: F-6) she is unable or not willing to 
forego income during training or graduate school; F-7} she is 
not willing to go into debt in order to get the necessaxy 
training? F-9) she doesn't know how to get financial aid for 
this kind of training. 

In siunmary thirty-seven additional variable descriptors 
were identified as the basic factors or barriers which deter 
women from entering nontraditional occupations. The influence 
of family members appears to play an important role in deter- 
ring women from nontraditional occupations. Women's perception 
of the attitudes of people in nontraditional training programs, 
as well as male dominated work settings continue to represent 



major barriers. Further they failed to obtain the )cnowledge 
about these occupations and to develop the necessary pretrai- 
ning skills which will insure successful completion of such 
programs . 

Conclusion 

The purpose of this study was to determine why single 
parents/homemakers did not perceive the nontraditional compo- 
nent to be as helpful as other activities. Our findings 
indicate that the project directors and staff of the projects 
are in fact focusing upon some of the initial needs of single 
parents/homemakers, that of self-confidence, self esteem and 
the career decision making process. There is every evidence to 
indicate that they are successful in this area. The results of 
the interviews, and continued career plans of participants give 
support to this conclusion. There is, however, a need to 
provide increased emphasis upon nontraditional education and 
preparation. Such education would focus upon overcoming the 
barriers which women face when in the career decision making 
process. 

The barriers to entering nontraditional occupations for 
women appear to fall into two major categories, the woman's own 
perception of nontraditional jobs and pressures from persons 
considered to be inqportant to them e.g. family, significant 
others, and husbands. In addition to these major barriers; 
finances and the feeling that there will not be a job at the 



end of an extensive training period were major barriers identi- 
fied by the groups under study, single parents are usually 
faced with an incoae near the poverty level. Therefore, there 
is a need for access to infomatior. regarding the availability 
of financial resources which would enable them to enter train- 
ing programs, and which will enable them to continue to provide 
for themselves and family until they coi^lete the training 
program. 

The results from this study indicate that previously 
identified barriers to nontraditional occupations are valid for 
Kentuc)cy. In spite of the fact that nearly ten years has 
elapsed since Thomas (1979) conducted her study, there has been 
little change in the outlook for women entering nontraditional 
jobs. 

Because of the more general nature of the population which 
make up the sample for this study, thirty —seven additional 
variable descriptors were identified as basic factors or 
barriers which deter women from entering nontraditional jobs. 
The identification of these factors and variables provide a 
clear indication of the need for special emphasis in education 
and training on nontraditional jobs if women are to increase 
their participation in nontraditional occupations. 

As stated previously, one of the major goals of this 
project was to identify goals and objectives of previously 
funded projects, designed to assist participants in overcoming 
these barriers. The second phase of this project represents a 
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summary of successful training programs identified throughout 
the United States and is presented as a curriculum package 
which can be used by project staff in overcoming barriers. 
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Adult Single Parent/HoBeaaker 
Prograas in Kentucky 
Fiscal Year 19C0 



1» Janice Foust 

Paducah Conaunity College 

P.O. Box 7380 

Paducah XY 42002 

Telephone Nuaber 502-442-6131 

2. Joyce Boren 

Hopkinsville Conaunity College 
P.O. Box 2100 
Hppkinsville KY 42240 
Telephone Number 502-886-3921 

3. Beth Moore 

Madisonville Conaunity College 
University Drive 
Madisonville KY 42431 
Telephone Ntmber 502-821-2250 

4. Cheryl King 

E-town Coaaunity College 
University Drive 
Elizabethtown KY 42701 
Telephone Nuaber 502-685-4964 

5. Chris Buzbee 

E-town Coaaunity college 
University Drive 
Elizabethtown KY 42701 
Telephone Nuaber 502-769-2326 

6. Yvonne Carter 

The Hoaen's and Faaily Prograa 
226 tt. Breckinridge St. 
Louisville KY 40203 
Telephone Nuaber 502-581-7237 

7. candace Sellers 

Northern Kentucky University 
236 iabright Health Center 
Highland Heights KY 41076 
Telephone Nuaber 606-572-6360 
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8. Beverly LeVay 

Naysville CoBmunity college 
Route 2 

MaysviXle KY 41056 

Telei^one Number 606-759-7141 

9. Louise Shytle 

Ashland Coaaunlty College 
1400 College Drive 
Ashland KY 41101 

10. Jean Rosenberg 
Prestonburg Connunity college 
H.C. 69, Box 230 
Prestonburg KY 41653 
Telephone Nunber 606-B86-3863 

11. Carolyn Davis 

Hazard coa&unity College 
Highway 15 South 
Hazard KY 41701 

Telephone Number 606-5»439-5721 

12. Francine Mosley 

Single Parent/Homemaker Program 
600 North Main Street 
Louisville KY 40741 

13. Brenda White 

Somerset community College 
808 Monticello Road 
Somerset KY 42501 
Telephone Number 606-679-8501 

14. Leona 0*Banion 
Kentucky Central Vo-Tech 
104 Vo-Tech Drive 
Lexington KY 40510 
Telephone Number 606-255-8501 
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SINQLE PAnENT/HOIBIINBR PHQGRftM 
RESEARCH STUDY 



Thank you For participating in this ros«M^ atudy. The purpose of tha atudy 
ia to datarmina why Fonaar fMrtieipants From tha varioua single 
parentAianamBker progranw aorora the state oF Kwitucky Fait that ttm 
n o n trad itional educational component twas not as helpFul to tham as other 
assets oF the pro^om. The {|L»stionnalre you are ate^ to complete is a 
survey on woman's attitudes ^»ut nontraditional careers. Mantraditlorwl 
careers For women are those where the majority oF fwrkers employed in them are 
men. Yoi^ response on this qMSstionnairs will help us identiFy the speoiFlc 
obstacles wonwn Fk» in f»^*suir^ nottroditional typro oF oco43atiars. 

Chco the data is collected and anelyzed, it will be used to design new 
currlculun materials For the program that will better assist «ramen 
participants in axploring and gaining entry into nontraditional jobs where the 
potential For earning hi^ier ealeriee is Far grwater than thorns earned in 
traditionally Feanale occt^iatians. 

The inFormation ycxi will be providir^ on this q^jestiomaire will be used 
solely For the purpose oF this resear^ stusfy and will be k^t completely 
conFidw^tial . You are not asked to give your rmim or gny other ^rs«r«al data 
#iieh wmjld entitle us to identiFy you. 

Ohce again » thank you For your participation. 



Dr. Keith Bayne 

Dept. oF Qea^sational E^jcation 
University oF Louisville 



BtfRVBl or WONEll'B ATTITUDES ABOUT CAREERS 



on fcha following pages you will find a series of statements that nay 
or may not keap wonan fron seaHing a job in an occupation that is 
usually doninatad by nan. You are asked to express your feelings about 
how nuch or how little you agree with each statement. There are no 
right or wrong answers, so respond to each statement exactly the way 
you feel. 

The results of the survey will be used to help assist women to 
establish careers in the occupation of their choice, whether it be one 
usually dominated by women or nan. 

DIRECTIOMS FOR tURKlMQ YOUR RESPONSES t 

A. In narking your responses circle l, 2, 3, 4, or 5 as below: 

(1) Stronalv Aaree- 

If the statamant describes an obstacle that would have a 
considerable impact on women's career development. 

(2) Aoree - 

Xf the statement describes an obstacle that would have a 
moderate impact on woman's career development. 

(3) Vndecidetf- 

Xf you are not «*ure whether or not the statement describes an 
obstacle that would have an impact on women's career 
development. 

(4) BlSASffiS" 

Xf the statement does not describe an obstacle that would have 
considerable impact on women's career development. 

(5) strgnglY gigBgree- ^ ^ , 

If the statement deacribes an obstacle that would have little, 
if any, impact on women's career development. 



B. Below are sample statements with responses shown: 
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People have trouble getting into business. 1 2 3 (1) 5 
career fields are hard to get into. 12 0 4 5 

Ci Please respond to all the statsnents listed on the following 
pages — do not onit any items* 



K 

s 

A. A wmn my docida ngt to enter careers that are usually 3» 
held by aen because s ' — 

1. She vasii*t told she could l 

2. She doesn't want any hassla on the job 1 

1. Her husband would be jealous of her success ... i 

4. sha doesn't want to compete 1 

5. she doesn't see herself as a professional .... 1 

6. She doesn't feel that she Is as competent as the 

nan in the field i 

7. Sha would offend nen by being successful I 

8. she feels that women have to be better (work 
harder, etc.) than men to be successful in the 

sane job 1 

B. Informtion about careers usually held by aent 

1. Hay be difficult to relate to for a woman .... i 

2. Hay never be sought by wonen. . » 1 

3. Hay never be reviewed seriously by a woman. ... i 

4. Hay take extra effort to obtain as compared to 
information concerning occupations typically 

held by females 1 

5. Hay not be available in the form of a feme Id role 
model X 

C. It « voMn seeks InforciLtion about non-traditional 
occupations (those usually held by ven) she nay find thats 

1. She has difficulty overcoming negative feedback from 
the sources of occupational information 1 

2. She has difficulty getting people to talk to her 
about these occupations ........ 1 

3. She has difficulty getting information about openings 
in these occupations 1 

4. She may have difficulty overcoming the pressure to 
look at information about jobs that are traditionally 
female. ..... 1 

5. She may have difficulty knowing where to start looking 
for information needed 1 

6. She has difficulty accepting the possibility of up- 
setting anyone by looking at information concerning 
non-traditional occupations 1 
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2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 



2 3 
2 3 
2 3 
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4 5 

4 5 

4 5 

4 S 

4 5 

4 5 

4 5 



2 3 4 5 



4 5 
4 5 
4 5 



2 3 4 5 



2 3 4 5 



2 3 4 5 



2 3 4 5 



2 3 4 5 



2 3 4 5 



2 3 4 5 



2 3 4 5 



D. 



A weawn who attanpts to get training in a Bale-mniinated 
field la likely to feel that peraoni offering 
training prograas: 

1. Are not interested in her 

2. Think that she would not be able to do the work . 

3. Think of her as a female, rather than someone 
seriously interested in pursuing a career .... 



4 . Would have the perception that women would not 
"stay with** the training program 

5. Would recruit her into a female-dominated 
occupational training program 

5°"^** ^et a job in the occupation 
for which they offered training T . . 

7. Think that the occupation for which they offer 
training "just isn't for women'* 

8. Think that even if you can train her; she won't be 
physically strong enough for the job 

9. Think she won't like the working conditions . . . 

10. Think she won't fit in with those already in the 
profession » 

E. A woman who makes plans to enter a career usually sought 
only by men is likely to feel that her friends think thats 

1. She isn't feminine , 

2. "Ladies" shouldn't seek that kind of career '. . . 

3. She won't be satisfied with the job 

4. She should seek a job in an area where more women are 
employed 

5. She won't have any job security 

6. Women shouldn't want a lifetime career 

7. Women should be teachers, secretaries^ nurses or 
homemakers 

8. Women should be satisfied with their lot - having 
children, keeping house, taking care of their 
husbands 




1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 
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F. A woman Buy ba reluctant to seek training for a career 
usually held toy man because: 

1. She feels that men are aore intelligent than 

wonen 1 2 3 4 5 

2. She feels that nen are nore conpetent than wonen 

in some areas such as nath and science 1 2 3 4 5 

3. She has doubts about her ability to do the job 

even if she did finish the training 12345 

4. She feels that wonen have less nechanical ability 

than nen 1 2 3 4 5 

5. Training for traditional jobs will take less tine 

than training for nontraditional jobs 1 2 3 4 5 

6. She is unable or not willing to forgo incone 
during training or graduate school for the non- 
traditional occupation 1 2 3 4 5 

7. She is not willing to go into debt in order to get 

the necessary training 12 345 

8. She has a low paying job which doesn't allow her 

to save enough to pay for additional training . . 12 3 4 5 

9. She doesn't know how to get financial aid for 

this kind of training 12345 

10. She would feel that any noney available to pay for 
training for these kinds of jobs should go to her 

husband or other male nembers of the household. . 12 3 4 5 

11. She couldn't be away from her family for training 

programs that are offered in the evening 1 2 3 4 5 

G. Women who hold jobs in traditional female occupations find 
it difficult to leave their jobs to acquire jobs tradi- 
tionally held by men because: 

1. They like their present job 12345 

2. They don't want to give up their job security . . 12 3 4 5 

3. They know they can be successful in the job they 

hold 1 2 3 4 5 

4. They want to stay where they are safe and secure. 12 3 4 5 

5. They are respected for the work they do now, but 

wouldn't be respected in the new occupation ... 12345 



6. They feel that the experience they had in a "female" 
job won't count for experience required in a male 

job 



1 2 
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H. WoDon have traditionally reaained in certain jobs and f t I S S 

professions because they believe that: tn j E a m 

1. A wonan should be supportive of her husband's 
career 

2. A woman degrades herself by taking a job usually 
held by men 

3. Husbands object if wives make a higher salary than 

^^^y ' 1 2 3 4 5 

4. A woman has a different set of values than a man. 12 3 4 5 

5. A woman shouldn't be out in the business world 

where she can hear all that "man talk" 1 2 3 4 5 



7. A woman will be propositioned if she works where 
men work 



8. A woman can't control her emotions well enough to 
be successful 



4. She feels that a higher paying job would be less 
secure 



1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 



6. A woman shouldn't have a career 12345 

1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



9. A woman is too old to return to school after she 

has taken time to raise a family 12345 

I. h woman may not prepare for any career because: 

1. A woman's place is in the home 12345 

2. A woman should be a wife and mother first .... 12345 

3. Men will take care of them anyway 12345 

4. A woman should not work when she has children . . 12 3 4 5 

5. A woman should not work unless it is financially 

necessary 1 2 3 4 5 

6. A woman doesn't have the energy to deal with a 

career and housework too 12345 

J. An employed women nay not be willing to risk seeking a 
job usually held by men because: 

1. She isn't concerned with how much she makes ... 12345 

2. She feels she would risk her present occupation if 

she looked for another job 1 2 3 4 5 



3. Fhe feels she wouldn't be paid as much as the men .12 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 



5. She feels an immediate obligation to help her 

family financially 12 345 
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K« A woBan »ay have difficulty getting qualified and stay-^ — ^ — z P ^ 

ing qualified for jobs traditionally held by aen 
beeause: 

1. She can't stay in school long enough 1 2 3 4 5 

2. She finas it necessary to leave the training pro- 
gram to follow her husband or family 1 2 3 4 S 

3. She feels it would be difficult to get admitted to 
the educational or training program, so she never 

tries 1 2 3 4 5 

4. She feels that she can't leave her family to go 

to a training program in another state 1 2 3 4 5 

5. She feels that she can't go out of town for 

training sessions or conferences 12345 

6. She is not willing to get more training to get 
back into a career after- she has stepped out 

for a period of time 12345 

7. She doesn't want to be like persons who hold 

thesa jobs 1 2 3 4 5 

8. Shv doesn't feel it is worth the hassle to get 

thu required training 1 2 3 4 5 

9. She hasn't hai anyone tell her to take the re- 

quiicvi prereiuitiites for the training progriin . . 1 2 3 4 5 

10. She usually enrolls in u school curriculum that 

doesn't prepare her for a job 12345 

11. She doesn't want to tie herself down long enough 

to get the training 1 2 3 4 5 

12. She feels that the training programs would be too 

difficult for a woman 12345 

13. She does not have time to pursue training for 

these kinds of jobs 12345 

14. She won't accept the responsibility for over- 
coming her deficiencies in order to get into a 

training or educational program 12345 

15. She finds it easier to get into and/or reenter 

jobs traditionally held by women 12345 

16. She got a scholarship in another field and 

cannot financially afford to give it up in order ^ 
to pursue the training xn the male-dominated 

occupation 1 2 3 4 5 
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K vewin may feel that if she is successful in an 
occupation typically held only by aen that: 
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1. Men feel uncomfortable with women in responsible 

positions , 1 2 3 4 5 

2. She could no longer be dependent on a man .... 12345 

3. She would lose her reputation as a lady 1 2 3 4 5 

4. Men would not have anything to do with her 

socially 1 2 3 4 5 

5. She will have to act the "dumb broad" part to 

keep from offending the less competent male ... 12345 

6. She still will not be as respected as a male with 

similar success 12 345 

7. Men would still feel they would have to protect 

her from "unpleasant" experiences 12345 

8. She will be considered homosexual 12345 

9. She will have to grant sexual favors to the men in 

order to advance 1 2 3 4 5 

College education for a woman: 

1. Isn't worth as much as it is for a man 1 2 3 4 5 

2. Isn't supported by a girl's parents if she wants 

to enter a profession 1 2 3 4 5 

3. Hakes it harder to get a job than if she hadn't 

gone to college 1 2 3 4 5 

4. Is usually just an insurance policy in case she has 

to work 1 2 3 4 5 

5. Is a waste of time since a woman doesn't need to 

know anything anyway 1 2 3 4 5 

6. Reduces her options for employment 12345 

Homen nay have difficulty getting jobs usually held 
by Ben because: 

1. Women can't pick up and move to a job as easily 

as a man 1 2 3 4 5 

2. They think that employers don't hire women for 

management positions 1 2 3 4 5 

3. They don't plan for a lifetime career 1 2 3 4 5 

4. They don't want to leave their hometown 1 2 3 4 5 

5. They don't have the social connections to assure 

their getting the job 1 2 3 4 5 
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o. A wooan say be reluctant to pursue a career in a field 
dominated by sen because: «^ *" « iieAo 

^' Sl!L^\"^"^?^°£ ^'^^"^ rejected by the males with 
whom she would be working . . . " 

2. She doesn't want to try, if it appears to be too 
nara 

3. She feels there is a low probability of a woraan 
being successful in the field ..... 7 . . . . 

4. She couldn't take the chance of not beina 
successful T . . . . 

5. She feels that wen in the occupation would insist 
that she play the woman's role 

6. She is afraid she may not be able to complete 
the training or schooling required for the job. . 

7. She is reluctant to apply or interview for jobs 
usually held by men . 

8. She doesn't want to make a career decision. . . 

9. She is afraid it would be a mistake ....... 

10. She feels women should not compete in a nan's 
world 

11. She is afraid she would start to look masculine . 

12. She feels that she wouldn't like doing the tasks 
that these jobs require 

13. She feels that she would be given the most miser- 
able tasks in the place 

14. She doesn't feel that she can convince an employer 
that she has the ability to do the job 

15. She feels she won't have any privacy pn the job . 

16. She would not have flexibility in moving in and 
out of the profession 

17. These careers wouldn't give her time to be a 
mother 



IS. 



She doesn't have the experience or training . . 
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19. She doesn't feel she would be lucky enough to get 

20. She doesn't feel she would get the job - so why 
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1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 
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A woman's fa»ily affect her career decision by: 

1. Expecting her to have babies 

2. Expecting her to marry well 

3. Discouraging her from going to school 

orca'iSeVde%J°i?i^-^^ them rather than maKe her 

^'ca'?:er?Je?d"'^?" ^-.-^^ • 

6. Making all of her decisions for her 

7. Teaching her where a woman's place is in society. 
s^^^^S^^;?,*^?^'?^ i-ediately to assist in^ 

9. Protecting her 

IccepLllS".'?" net soci.ijy ' 

11. Teaching her that women are solely r«i>D«„o<hi. . 
raising the fanilv and i:»k7„„ _! ' "sponsible tor 
operation ^""'l^ '""in? care of the household 

sipporS'.'".'" ^"f "en for financial 

A voaan who works In jobs usually held by mn: 

1. M«t work harder than »en to earn respect on' the 

2. Has difficulty supervising other women 

h" sScSess"? women Who are jealous of 

5. Reeents having to become one of the "good ole boys- 
6* Has to stand up for h«r 4^ 

promotions she desIrCes ? . " ^et 

7. Has a boss that is male . . 
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1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 
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T. k wooan say not 90 into a non-traditional or previously 
nale'doninated career because; 

1. Her family Caels that academics were for men; 

easier studies are for women 1234S 

2. Her family told her that boys would not want to 
date 9irls who were too itmart or who were career 

oriented 1 2 3 4 5 

3. Her parents felt the boy in the family should 

have priority for career training 12345 

4. Her family gave little or no positive feedback 

regarding her career plans 12345 

5. tier main desire is to please her parents 1 2 3 4 5 

6. Her parents do not appreciate the value of an 

education 1 2 3 4 5 

7. Her parents felt that professions that require m 

college degree are not for women 12345 

8. Her family wanted her to do what was safe and 

secure 1 2 3 4 5 

9. There are no career oriented* professional role 

models in her immediate family 12345 

10. Her parents told her that she shouldn't work in a 

job that had a lot of men in it 1 2 3 4 5 

11. Her feeling that if her parents said so, it must 

be right 1 2 3 4 5 

12. Her parents want her to get married, take care of 
her husband, and provide grandchildren as soon as 

possible 1 2 3 4 5 

13. Her reluctance to leave home or to be completely 

independent 1 2 3 4 5 

14. Her feeling that her job was only temporaxy until 

marriage 1 2 3 4 5 

15. Her working mostly with men in a profession causes 

problems at home for her husband 12345 

16. Her inability to be a mother, housekeeper, and 

career woman all at the same time 12345 
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U. A vovan who obtains a job in an area doninated by sen 
oay find it difficult to cope with: 

1. Being *'talKed down" to by men who are less 
coropetent than she 

2. The men's thinking she won't be able to do an 
effective job .... 

3. The resentment from the wives of the men with 
whom she works 

4. The feeling that no natter how well she does her 
job she will not be promoted 

5. The negative attitude of sen that she's taking the 
place of a male who should be in that job .... 

6. Getting less regard than men for doing the job 
well 

7. Men's attitude of superiority 

B. working with men all the time . . 

9. The dangers that exist in some jobs ....... 

10. The feeling (by men) that they are better at 
technical things than women are 

11. The conflict with the religious teaching that 
stress the role of a woman as that of a wife and 
mother , 
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Personal Infomiation Data 

-K- Jit ^^^^ ^2 things about you so that we nay better understand 

the way women feel about careers. "^*»i.aiin 

Please complete the following: 

1. Your age in years is? (check one) 

Less than 20 

20 - 29 

30 - 39 

40 - 49 

50 - 59 

60 or over 

2. Have you ever considered entering careers other than the one in which 
you are now employed? Yes no 

If yes, what were these careers? 



3. Have you at any time considered entering a career thaf you would 

consider to be one that is held mostly by men? \e8 mo. 

If yes, how much did you consider this career? 

only a little 

a lot 

What male dominated career(s) did you consider? 
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^ *>"Oin by tNrteing you for Mine th« tto to p«rtiolp«t» in 
1^1 ate^. F4r« <# all, imt mm ao^lain to you «hrt 1*» purpoM oP 
iHi Mi^ i«. IhroM^ thMB IntarviM «« ar« trying tp Idvitlfy all tt« 
varioMB pnonal and aooial raotora that diaaoiri^ mmm frm 
nancraditional ^^paa of oooi^Mtiana. HontrmtOtimmL aaoLpmtiam i 
oeoi^afeiana #iara Ita injo rity of aoiicara aiployad In tiia* ara 
Cte^afciona aMBh aa Minaa in aaldlng, pluriOnBt haatlno ^ air 
oonditioninB. inJuatrial aiaotranioa, cxaputar npair taehnology, to rmm 
imt a Paa. Oioa aa idmify ahat thaaa faotora ara, our nmt atup aill to 
to aaa #wt «a o«i do in tha pr i aw i t aingla jwrwH/taawwii w prngr— to 
halp aBMWi, mjrti aa yomaif , gat into Maa fialda of Wfilny— u i#wr* 
thay mn aam auoh hi|#«r aalariaa thm thoaa paid by traditionally fwala 



Ihafirat aat of quMtiona I*a about to «dc you dnla aith 
hiatery and hnr your faaily, taaoNm, raligious inatitutifln, and tha 
you livad in a^ hava af footad yoir oaraar ohoioaa «hila you 



Zf «v ^ ttiaaa tf narionB oirtcBa you faal uwoafortMa, plaaaa lot aa know 
and ao'il go on to ttw next ana. Oo you fmm mv c^JMtiona ao far? If 
not, than lot's bagin. • . 



1 . Where did you grow up7 

2. Wmt is ye»jr Patinsr*B occupation? 



3. is your mot^»r^s occupsttiwi? 

4. Osecribe yexir Fethwr's edL«Btiwi. 

5. Describe your mother's sc&icatitvi. 



6. DBScribs your amy education. 



7. ifrtat klnite oF jobs have yoj held? 



S. Do you thirk ytn^ Father had &n inFlu(ww9 ai thB typew oF jobs you 
thought about pursuirg w^iie you nvere graving up? 

IF no t a. Mhat were his ettitLKies ^xiut «voR«n working outside 
tha horae? 

b. MNit (Mere his attitu:ira ^Mut your career t^iois? 

c. Oo you Feel that you beir^ a wafn«-« caused him to 
Frai this way? 

IF yes : a. Iit«t types oF jobs did he try to InFluwice you t» 
pursue? 

b* Why (to you think he tried to inFlusnce you towards 
thsM types oF jobs? 



c. l*>at were hl« attitMdes about wonwn working ajtalcte 

d. What wara hia attitudas itt»ut your caroar choices? 

a. Oo you faal that you being a mxnan caused him to 
Feel this way? 

9. Oo you think your mot^wr had an inPluance oo tha types oF jobs you 
thou0nt about pursuing wihila ym^ ware growing ip? 

IFjno: a. itwt wars her attitudes about wonwn working outside 
thw t'mna? 

b. fclhat ware her attiti.«^ about your career choices? 

c. Do you Feei that you being a iwoman caused her to 
F«Bi this way? 

IF_j^iM: a. What types oF jobs did she try to inFluenco you to 
FMjrajB? 

b. »#iy do you think ^ tried to influence you toiwrda 
these types of jobs? 

c. Wiat #Bre her attituKtos about woman working wjtaido 
tha home? 

d. I^hat were her attltwtes nixsut yiwjr career cN3lc»B? 

e. Oo you Feel that you being a woman caused her to 
Ffisel this way? 

10. Oo you have any brothers snd/or sisters? 

IF_j£esi a. How mwiy brot^iers/how itwny sisters? 

b. I(#iat are their prewsnt orcMsatiora? 

c. In what ways do yau think they had wi inPluance on 
your Mrasr plarm t#iile you were growir^ up? 

d. In what ways do you think they had an inFluence 
your educational and/or personal Militias? 

f?. In «*iat ways cto you think they had an inFlurnce on 
your level of selF-cwnFicteice? 

11. In what ways do you think- other relatives CaLSTts, uncles, 
grw^c^arents} hmd ai influence on yjxir career plans while you were 
growino 143? 

12. Did any of ttm schools ywj atterK*sd ever discourage you from certain 
careers or encourage yoj into spsciFic wies? 

If y es; a, Wist msrm the types of careers they encwjraged womwi 
to f».tf*sue? 

b. Vhat ware the types of careers they discou^e^sd 
women from pursjir^f? 

13. Did the commmity you grew up in have sertain expectatior» of womwi 
«*iich influenced yoLT career choices? 

If yes ; a. Itwt were their expectations about the kinds of jobs 
women should or ghould not go into? 
b. itmt do y(xt think their attitu^s were about women 
going into nontraditicr»l orajpati«-is? 

14. In what ways do you think your religious background had an influerwe 
on your career choices? 
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15. Msre thNsre ery FlrHncial coraictoretiorai or Goncmrrm thmt mi^t N»v9 
prevantKi you from attmding s^^»l to train for a i^HMsifie career? 
If yaa : a. linat ware thaaa financial oonaicteraticrrs? 

b. Mhat i^Mcific career did it prev»it you from 
p.^*suir^7 

18. Did any of the j^a yoj hald or buainaaaaa you worked for in the past 
have any inf luarwa an your proswit career droieion? 

Ifjw: a. Did thm buBlnmmm you aorked for have any attiu^las 
or practicaa that might hmm diacour^^^ aomm from 
fxirajir^ certain types of jobs? 

If y^: a. Hba Oo you think ttmy inFlu«»Tced your preswit 
ctecision? 

b. Did the bi^inassas ycM «mrkBd for have any attitudes 
or practices ttmt might f^a diTCOur^^ uramc^ from 
pursuing certain types of jobs? 



lha nM oat of quaationa Vm etaut to aik yai ttela aith yoia* praaort 
aaroar plano» your aMtudao about ncntraditiml ooo^Mtionat and «r«t 
foptans you think lai^ cUooaurooa you Froa pirauine • nontracJltional 
ooraar* IF you^ra raad{y, ao'U bagin noa. . . 



17. While you were grwir^ up^ did you ever cwwicter pursuing a 
n^traditioTOl occcpatiwi? 

If yea : a. Vltmt that TOOjpation? 

b. Hoa old wre you iwhwi ya^ first tha^rt. about 

becomir^ a ? 
c* How did you become interested in ? 
d. Did you knoa anyone morkmi as a ? 



s. ¥6wit ifmrm the iwjor factors that diTCOuraged you 
from pursuing a career in this c^cupetion? 

f • tntore there people wh» disCTurag^ you from ^irsg 
into it? 

1. Wx) aera these peqple? 

2. specific things did they tell you that 
caused you to crfnai ^ge yc»jr career plana? 

18. If you had the o^^rtunity toctoy, wcxild yixi c^side:* pursuing a 
rMsntrKiitional oeeupatiOT? 

If yaa : a« What specific nontraditional occLpaticw-i would you 
pursue? 

b. Why vMXJld you choose ? 

c. Did anyww have on inflL«Tce wi your crfroice of this 
occtpetiwi? 

d. Do you krwa anycrw **ho marks In this occtpation? 

19. (diat cto you think <««ajld be the major f«tor that mi^t prevent you 
from purmiing a jc*> in a rwntradltional occMpoticn? 
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20. Do you think your husband or sigpiFicant other would try to discourage 
yau from pursuir^ a career in a rontraditlorai occupation? 

IFjCaa: a. khy do you think he iweuld not want you to pursue 
a job in a rmntraKiitlonal occLpatlon? 

b. Wiat are his atti^jdes about mamen wmrking outside 
the homo"? 

c. »Tat ere his attitudes about women working in non- 
traditional occupations? 

21. Do you think your parents would try to discourage you From pursuing a 
career in a nontrsKlitiorwl occu^tiwi? 

IFj^s a. i#ny do you think they would not want you to purmje a 
job in a nontraditiwial occtpatiwi? 
b. i<hat are their attitwKtes about mamwi workir^ in 
trwJitiwial TOcupations? 

22* Itrel: fBctors do you think might prevent ycaj From attending school to 
train for a career in a nontradltional occupation? 

23* Do you think your present skills and abilities mxild inFluence you 
From not pursuing a nontreditional career? 

Ifjj^: a. Whet skilis and ^ilities do you Feel you are 
lacking? 

b. Horn cto you knam that tinaM ^illa are needed For 
a rontraditiwial job? 

24. Oo you think woman are suited to do most nontreditional jobs? 

a. What m^es you believe i^y are/are rot? 

25* Do you think women are generally ac^tad in nontraditionai 
occupations? 

no ; a. l(*Tat fM:tore tto you thir*: discourage women From 
pursuing nontraditionai jote? 

b. Mojld tNs^ Fetors disccxrege you Frcm pursuir^ a 
nontrolitional jc*>? 

c* Do yc»j thirtc wom»i are treated ^y diFFerently From 
m«i in nwTtraditional jt*M? 

1. How do you thirk th^ btb treated differently? 

IF yas s a» Do you thirtc womesn are treated ^y diFFenaitly From 
tmn in nontr«jitia«l jobs? 

1, How do you thirtc they are treated diFferwitiy? 

25. Have you ever ^^ll«jd For a job in a roTtrMJitional occLpatic«? 

IF no : a. Why do you think yew haven^t? 

IF yro : a« Were you oFFered thw jdb? 

1* **iy didn*t you take it? 

2. cto you thirfc you weran't oFFered the job? 

27. WhNst do you think are nanm oF the re»Mrw that women, in ger»ral, do 
not enter traditionally maie-domir^ted occupatiorw? 




anyone ever explained tiw differwTces in salaries between 
traditional and nontraditional j c^B you? 

B. Who discussed it with you? 

be Wa3 that parson amployod in a rwontraditional jcab? 
What did choy tell yoj? 

d. Did that have any inFlL«ica an your career planning? 

e. Why or wrtny not? 

Have you ireda any ^jacif in carrar plans? 

no ; a« Why do you think you hK3v«i»t? 

b. Do you think that the traditional ictea oF ^imt a 
wife arad mother "should ba'» will influence your 
oarcwr decision? Hmi? 

c. Horn cto you think ^ildrw^ will affect your cw^r 
c^isiai? 



If yes ; a. What are they? 

b. i*w or «*iat influweed yojr career decision? 

c* V*w did you first begin thirking wtocut pursuing a 

aareer in ? 
d. Wnere did you ^t infornwtion on this career? 
a. Did you have an of^Mrtunity to lock into it t»fore 

making yojr dm:islcvi? 
f • Do you think that the traditional idea of what a 

wife anti ii»ther '*sh»uld be" h«d any influence on 

your decision? 
g. How did cdiildron affect your career ctecision? 
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